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Cleanup 
on the 


Wabash 


By RUFUS JARMAN 


The stery of how an Amer- 
ican comi unity of 63,000, rally- 
ing behind a determined busi- 
messman mayor, regained its 
long-lost self-respect and got 
back on the beam. 


LX FEW months after Vernon R. McMillan, a 

pay \ sporting-goods dealer, had surprised himself 
«5% and almost everybody else in town by getting 
elected mayor of Terre Haute, Indiana, he showed up 
at the :ity hall one day in 1943 with his barrel-bodied 
form adorned by a new spring suit of violent blue. The 
mayor lad purchased this glorious garment by way of 
celebrating his first aggressive official act, the closing 


ef ‘“‘potup"* joints —rostauranre whioh norwod ico and 
‚ulsings for hip-toted liquor and provided cover for 
hoot’ -gging and prostitution. 

These and other sorts of unsavory joints, combined 
w'ıh a long history of municipal mismanagement, had 
helped to give Terre Haute, a Midwestern manufac- 

ring town of 63,000 population, an entirely unsatis- 
.actory reputation. The Wabash River, flowing hard 
by, is a placid and respectable stream, well sung and 
celebrated by the Hoosier bards, and one of Mayor 
McMillan's objectives was to restore the proper tone 
of morals and respectability to that portion of the 
Wabash that washes the banks of Terre Haute. 

When the mayor appeared in public in his new suit, 
or cloak of conquest, it made an immediate hit with 
the underworld, which seized upon the blue raiment as 
a convenient sissy symbol, and promptly tagged the 
mayor, “Little Boy Blue.” When McMillan heard of 
this, a grin spread over his square-jawed, prize- 
fighter's profile, and he said, “Okay, but watch out. 
Little Boy Blue is going to blow his horn.” Where- 
upon he blew a summons for the gamblers—book- 
makers, crap shooters and operators of bingo and keno 
games— who had been enjoying free run of the town. 
McMillan, who in the past was known to have placed 
an occasional buck on a fast filly, met with the boys 
and informed them they were through in Terre Haute. 

He said he was sorry and all that, but he had de- 
cided gambling was bad for the city. He said he didn’t 
want to be unreasonable and was not going to start 
the police chopping up things like dice tables right 
away. The new mayor gave the gamblers five weeks 
and two days to settle their affairs and close shop. 
Most of them did by deadline time, and the police had 
to do very little chopping. Terre Haute race betting is 
now carried on by long-distance telephone to Chicago 
and such places, and a number of former gamblers 
have taken up such occupations as storekeeping and 
war work. 

McMillan then advanced upon the red-light dis- 
trict, which had grown to rather startling proportions 
and attained a wide reputation. The mayor went down 
to Second Street and waited upon the madams. He 
handed them the bad news in a manner that was 
kindly yet convincing. 

“Look, girls,” quoth his honor, “I know it’s tough, 
after you’ve been established in business here all 
these years, but you’ve got to go. You’ve got to get 
out of town.” 


Concern over the future of his daughters, shown with him here on a fishing trip, helped to 
convince Vernon MeNtillan he ought to be mayor or Terre llaute. The voters agreed with him. 
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First on the order of reform business was making the Midwestern town too hot for gamblers 


and tinhorns. Mayor McMillan (left) confers with police officials who carried out his orders. 
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:Millan outlined his reasons why, and gave the 
amis six weeks to dispose of their houses. The po- 
ind health departments began to bring pressure 
uaily. And when the deadline arrived on July 1, 
, there was a great darkness in Terre Haute’s vice 
ict, Where the bright lights had burned so long. 
arly in McMillan's administration, one of his con- 
ions in the sporting-goods business, Hillerich & 
dsby, manufacturers of baseball bats, sent the 
or a collection of policemen’s night sticks that 
ked like small baseball bats and bore their, trade- 
rk. McMillan armed his raiding squads with these 
tks. The underworld sneered and christened the 
icemen, “ McMillan’s Softball Team.” 
lhis unflattering designation did not disturb the 
licemen, but their activity in cleaning up the under- 
rld was only one of the reforms McMillan had in 
ind for Terre Haute. McMillan's Softball Team was 
incipally a gesture by a determined mayor to make 
s reforming force felt where it was most obviously 
eded. McMillan believed his greatest duty was to 
re Terre Haute of her inferiority complex. 
Terre Haute was once described as a place of homy 
eauties and virtues by a home-town boy named Paul 
Jresser in a song that went: “Oh, the moonlight’s fair 
onight along the Wabash.” But that was written 
orty-five years ago, and Terre Haute had since be- 
rome a sort of symbol of municipal disrepute and 
irabness. McMillan's desire was to help re-establish 
he sort of high civic spirit that Terre Haute used to 
ave. 

Old-timers with nostalgic memories like to recall 
Terre tlaute’s days of glory during the 1890’s when 
famous trotting races, sponsored by the Grand Cir- 
cuil, were held on the celebrated “Four-Cornered ” 
race track there. Gambling was carried on in what 
raconteurs term “the grand manner,” and there were 
no keys to the saloon doors, because they never closed, 
Everybody was said to have taken their drinks with 
grace and temperance, and Terre Haute had the repu- 
tation of a first-rate sporting town. 

Grand Circuit racing disappeared from Terre Haute 
about the turn of the century. ‘The meetings were held 
about equinox time, and Midwestern weather, at best 
a series of climatic surprises, refused to co-operate with 
sportsmanship 50 mery reos rs rd ante ht byt, 
racing became impractical and had to be discontinued. 

For about fifteen years, Terre Haute, led by an ac- 
tive and alert Chamber of Commerce, enjoyed a com- 
fortable progress commercially and industrially. Iron 
and steel works, distilleries,” breweries, railroad shops 
and glass factories were built. The population went up 
steadily. Then, about 1919, progress stopped. Poor 
municipal government may have been largely responsi- 
ble. A year or so before, a Terre Haute mayor, the late 
T on Roberts. had been accused of stealing a number of 
things, including a railroad and an election. He was 


Besides overhauling an antiquated health department, MeMillan 
provided a much-needed winter sport by flooding the city stadium. 
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Evidence that Terre Haute is now attracting 


industry is Commercial Solvents’ new plant. 
H 


finally convicted in Federal court, along with several 
scores of other defendants. 

Prohibition ruined the town’s brewing and distilling 
business, and didn’t help the glass business. New in- 
dustries stopped coming in. lt was the understanding, 
probably exaggerated, that the city’s leaders had 
ceased trying to attract industry, hoping to keep 
wages low by maintaining the industrial status quo. 

Labor trouble broke out in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road shops, and the road finally moved its shops to 
other cities, contending that Terre Haute did not 
provide sufficient police protection for its property and 
personnel. It seemed for a time that Terre Haute 
might become a “hitching-post stop.” Other labor 
trouble flared, and Terre Haute finally became a na- 
tionally notorious labor sore spot. One local citizen, 
touring in Russia several years ago, was disturbed to 
observe that a strike in Terre Haute was being featured 
in the Moscow press. 

The great low of Terre Haute history took place 
July 22, 1935, when labor declared a general strike as 


a.result of a union dispute. The strike turned into 
anarchy, and chaos existed for Torty-elght hours. 


Gangs of men armed with clubs roamed the streets, 
keeping most business houses closed. The city was in a 
panic, which ceased only after the national guard 
marched in under a martial-law edict. 

Labor conditions in Terre Haute improved some- 
what after that—they hardly could have done other- 
wise—but the city government remained listless. The 
city’s inferiority complex had already been estab- 
lished. Gambling and vice flourished, and there was a 
general stalemate of community interest. Population 


MeMillan’s store, where the civie revolution began, is a 
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fell off. Fund-raising campaigns frequently fizzled. 
Small grocers complained that they were going broke 
because customers would not pay their bills. House- 
wives, it appeared, were spending their allowances 
playing keno. Professional politicians remained in the 
saddle, and some citizens began to believe that Terre 
Haute, queen of the rich Wabash Valley, might just sit 
there on the river bank and gradually die. 

For years, the town’s businessmen had raised a per- 
sistent clamor on the subject of: “Why doesn’t some- 
body do something about it?” Finally, one of them 
did. Two and a half years ago, Vernon McMillan de- 
cided that what Terre Haute needed was a business- 
man at the head of the municipal government, so he 
resolved to run for mayor. 

McMillan, forty-nine years old at the time of his 
great decision, had begun his business career by ped- 
dling books dealing with the diseases of cattle, during 
his college vacations in Kansas, and his background 
was strictly nonpolitical. Early in his business life he 
had acquired a sporting-goods store in Terre Haute, 
and established himself as a motorcycle racer under 
the celebrated “Cannonball” Baker. He came out of 
the last war a major, and thereafter devoted his talents 
to selling more basketballs, track shoes and javelins 
than anybody else in Indiana. His community activi- 
ties consisted in sponsoring athletic tournaments and 
band concerts. In 1940, McMillan was recognized 
by the National Sporting Goods Association as the na- 
tion’s outstanding promoter of amateur sports among 
dealers. 

This gave McMillan confidence and inspired him to 
higher things. So, one February day in 1942, he 
walked into the offices of the Terre Haute Tribune & 
Star, and astounded his friend, Jim Benham, editor of 
the Star, by announcing he was going out for the Re- 
publican nomination for mayor. 

Benham, who knew McMillan as a man who enjoyed 
doing hat tricks with mirrors and placing funny- 
acting silver with hinged handles at the plates of his 
dinner guests, had never in his most imaginative mo- 
ments regarded the sporting-goods dealer as political 
timber. Benham would have been scarcely more 
shocked if his friend had announced he was standing 
for election to the Reichstag. The editor found it ad- 
visable to repair across the street to the Marine Bar 
of the Ferre Haute Fivusc and remoro himaclf with 
a quick one. Then he helped McMillan write out his 
announcement, 

* McMillan was peculiarly ill-suited for a political 
candidate. For one thing, he’d never belonged to a 
civic group or luncheon club. Also, he couldn’t make a 
speech, a tragic political shortcoming in Indiana. 
When he did speak, he didn’t promise anybody any- 
thing. He offered nobody a city job—a silly attitude 
for a Terre Haute mayoralty candidate. He ignored 
professional politicians and (Continued on Page 63) 
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Terre Haute’s Wabash Avenue now holds its head up proudly. 
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xe boys who controlled blocs of votes. 
romised only that, if elected, he 
uld give Terre Haute “a business ad- 
vistration,”” he being a businessman. 
l it was difficult to explain how a 
per of selling catcher’s mitts and swim- 
Ing suits qualified a man as executive 
head of a city of 63,000. 

Painfully, McMillan constructed po- 
litical advertisements for the local press. 
Each time one appeared in print, it 
brought groans of horror from one Wil- 
liam Polje, a Terre Haute advertising 
executi\e. Finally he called on the can- 
didate and offered his services free as 
McMillan’s campaign advertising mana- 
ger. He did so, first, because he regarded 
McMillan as an honest and deserving 
man; second, because the homemade ad- 
vertisements outraged his professional 
sensibilities. » 

Polje now applied to the campaign the 
technique he had learned in the national 
selling of baking powder and beer. In 
print, the McMillan effort progressed 
with notable efficiency and smoothness, 
with big-time advertising methods ap- 
plied to small-city politics. The McMillan 
campaign meetings, however, continued 
in a veir of singular informality. At one 
of them a slightly alcoholic Democrat 
wandered in and insisted on introducing 
the candidate to the Republican gather- 
ing. He pointed out that he could not 
vote for McMillan, being of the opposi- 
tion, but advised that Republicans 
would be crazy if they failed to nominate 
the sporting-goods dealer. 

The Republicans did in the May pri- 
mary. McMillan got more votes than 
his three opponents combined. That fall 
McMillan conducted his campaign for 
the generar election much like hia pri- 
mary effort. His theme was: “Vote for 
me. What do I promise for your vote? 
Nothing! Nothing but a business ad- 
ministration.” 

On election day, McMillan won by the 
largest majority anyone ever received in 
a Terre Haute mayoralty election, al- 
though there were 50 per cent more Dem- 
ocrats registered than Republicans. A 
couple of weeks before taking office on 
January 1, 1943, McMillan impressed 
the citizenship favorably by taking a 
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short course in how to be mayor. This in- 
cluded visits to mayors and city mana- 
gers of various cities, particularly those 
which had reformed themselves, such as 
Kansas City. 

Then, just after taking office, Mc- 
Millan did a fool thing that amounted al- 
most to cutting his political throat. He 
went out of town to get his police chief. 
The mayor spent three days in South 
Bend arguing Col. Forrest Braden into 
taking the chief’s job. Colonel Braden, 
one of those most responsible for estab- 
lishing the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion’s central identification system, had 
retired from policing after reforming the 
Louisville, Kentucky, department in 
the early 1920’s. He moved to South 
Bend and engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness—less vigorous than police work, but 
a pursuit that apparently keeps a man 
on his toes. 

When they heard in Terre Haute that 
an alien—no matter if the outsider were 
Sherlock Holmes—was going to be police 
chief, everybody got mad. There arose a 
savage outcry greater than any heard in 
the area since the British and Indian 
battles with the men of George Rogers 
Clark, more than 150 years ago. The 
Braden affair interested even the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. J. Edgar 
Hoover wrote to the mayor, asking how 
in the world he had persuaded such a 
notable police officer to come out of re- 
tirement and go back to policing. The 
answer, actually, was fairly simple. 
McMillan had been an officer under 
Colonel Braden in the last war, and had 
observed Braden’s counter-espionage 
work in alarge Army camp. 

The angry talk by the people and 
police has ceased now, and members of 
the department report that, for the first 
time in their memory, appointments, ad- 
vancements and promotions depend on 
their records as policemen, and not upon 
their relatives and connections with 
the city administration. Policemen have 

made ef political pres- 
sure in exercising their duties. For the 
first time in years, officers can tell dis- 
trict political leaders and sacred figures 
with other administrations to be on their 
way. 

Colonel Braden is supervising the first 
scientific study of crime spots that the 
department ever attempted. Crime has 
dropped almost 50 per cent, and the 
efficiency of the department has in- 
creased in about the same ratio. In 1943, 
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the department operated more squad cars 
than in previous years, and did it on 
8000 gallons less gasoline than in 1942. 

The other city-department heads were 
appointed by McMillan on the same 
basis he had used in selecting Colonel 
Braden. He persuaded leading physi- 
cians, lawyers, nurserymen, and so on, to 
come to work for Terre Haute. He chose 
successful businessmen to work for the 
city, on the theory that men who had 
done well in private enterprise could 
make a municipal government work 
properly, even Terre Haute’s. So, when 
MeMillan was laid up all through the 
summer of 1943, recovering from a heart 
attack that had resulted from overwork, 
city affairs progressed with a smoothness 
seldom seen in former years. 

The mayor, who has now recovered, 
explains that things went along so well in 
his absence because good men—business- 
men—were heading the city depart- 
ments. An example of what he is talking 
about is the health department. It is 
impossible to compare fully the work of 
the present department with that of its 
predecessors because departments of 
past years kept no records of contagious 
diseases, and often vital-statistics rec- 
ords were months behind. Past health 
departments had good physicians, but 
they were hamstrung by politicians and 
handicapped by inadequate appropria- 
tions and insufficient office help. The de- 
partment was a graveyard for political 
dead ducks, and its appropriations 
amounted to only one sixth of the funds 
given the health department in Evans- 
ville. 

To head the Terre Haute department, 
McMillan picked Dr. Paul J. Bronson, a 
leading physician of Southwestern Indi- 
ana. Doctor Bronson, a hard-headed 
crusader with no regard for politics, was 
persuaded to take the job on the basis of 
community loyalty. He had met Mc- 
Millan only once before in his life, and 
that rather hurriedly in an obstetrics 
ward. Not long after his appointment, 
the city council Increased’health-depart 
ment appropriations by 30 per cent. 

The revitalized health department 
moved quickly to erase rabies, which had 
been causing considerable concern. The 
year before McMillan took office, only 
two dog licenses were issued in all Terre 
Haute. Last year, hundreds were issued, 
and 3000 stray dogs were removed from 
the streets and destroyed. 

A survey revealed that less than half 
of the 14,000 school children in Terre 
Haute had been immunized against such 
diseases as diphtheria and smallpox. The 
city is now driving hard to immunize all 
of them, offering inoculations free to 
those who cannot afford them. The pres- 
ent department sends a series of letters 
discussing child care and urging immu- 
nization to parents of all new babies. A 
full card index is maintained on every 
child in Terre Haute. 

Last year, the department provided 
10,000 free treatments for syphilis to 
several hundred sufferers. It also adopted 
strict quarantine measures, which had 
never been enforced before with any sort 
of efficiency. Quarantine extends to 
tuberculosis sufferers. When first en- 
forced by the new administration, this 
brought cries of indignation, and irate 
relatives of sufferers tried to put the heat 
on the city fathers. “We don’t mind the 
heat,” McMillan explained sweetly, “as 
long as we know we’re doing right.” 

People in Terre Haute are beginning to 
notice improvements in their parks, 
under the direction of Park Superin- 
tendent Paul R. Haas. McMillan had 
never seen Haas in his life until he went 
out to persuade him to take the city 
job. The mayor knew that Haas had 
worked against him in the primary and 
given him no particular support in the 
general election. But he also knew Haas 
was a leading nurseryman in the area, 
being operator of a nursery his grand- 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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“To your health!” 


In the vast beverage industry, temperature 
is a vital part of processing. There are 
thousands of American Thermometers of 
various kinds used in the making of your 
favorite drinks. Some are the familiar 
glass thermometers similar to those in 
your home. Others record time and tem- 
perature. Often the instrument is installed 
as far as 200 feet from the source of heat or 
cold. All types of American thermometers 
are built for easy-reading, enduring 
accuracy. 


American Glass, Dial and Recording Ther- 
mometersaresold by leading distributors every- 
where. Write to them or us for information. 


AMERICAN 


Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of ‘American' Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves. 
Builders of 'Shaw-Box' Cranes, 'Budgit' and ‘load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties. 


“Each piece is 
° a GEM — and 
E 9 just as practical 

as it is attrac- 

tive. One of my favorites 
is the Vacuum Coffee Maker 
(shown above) which makes 
such superb coffee. All foods 
cook quickly in my heat-re- 
sistant glass—its transpar- 
ency allows you to see them 
cook. Durable—easy to clean 
—cool plastic handles—sani- 
tary. Attractively priced too. 
You'll like cooking in it.” 


Same Dunbar 


For my free booklet “Glamour in 
Glass,” send postcard to Jane 
Dunbar, Dunbar Glase Corp., 
809 Payne Ave. Dunbar, W. Va. 


(Continued from Page 63) 
father had established in 1860. Haas, 
the mayor decided, was the man for the 
park job. 

So the mayor persuaded the nursery- 
man to turn his business over to a 
younger brother for a couple of years or 
so, and go to work for the city at a much 
smaller income than he made in private 
business. Haas has already built a city 
nursery to supply the parks with its own- 
grown trees and shrubbery, and is now 
carrying on a program of reforestation in 
park areas that had been inhabited 
largely by dead trees. 

Joseph G. Jones, promoted by Me- 
Millan from the ranks to superintendent 
of streets, got the new administration’s 
ideas right away. The first Sunday after 
the McMillan administration took office, 
churchgoers were surprised to find that 
cinder paths had been made on the snow 
from bus stops to all the church door- 
ways. Past street departments had not 
thought of such things. Some streets 
were roped off; outdoor fires were kin- 
died, and young Terre Haute had the 
first sled courses that the city govern- 
ment ever thought to construct. 

Last winter, McMillan brought out 
the fire department and flooded the 
municipal athletic stadium. For the first 
time, this gave Terre Haute a sort of 
winter-sports palace, where ice skating 
and an ice carnival were held. Previ- 
ously, the $400,000 stadium had been 
used during the cold months only to 
house a few unhappy monkeys and a 
dreary badger, which are displayed in 
the summertime as a zoo. 

John M. Fitzgerald, the new city at- 
torney, amazed old city employees by 
going around from one department to 
another looking for legal work. Fitz- 
gerald, a leading local attorney, has 
brought the city’s legal busmess up to 
date for the first time in nobody knows 
how long. Financially, the city finished 
the first year of the McMillan adminis- 


tration with $6000 more than it had 
when thet year started, although~ taxes 


were lowered, policemen's and füemen’o 
salaries were increased, and court judg- 
ments dating as far back as 1937 were 
paid. 

The reform extended even into the 
city’s cemeteries, which, believe it or 
not, needed to be reformed almost as 
badly as Second Street. McMillan re- 
moved the cemeteries from political con- 
trol and placed them under a non- 
partisan board of regents. Previously, 
about $130,000 had been transferred 
illegally from the cemetery fund, and by 
the time McMillan arrived in office 
there was not enough money for proper 
upkeep.. People complained that rag- 
has weed and thistle were allowed to adorn 
the graves of the honored dead. 

It is told in Terre Haute that a group 
of cemetery workers, under a previous 
administration, were overcome with a 
great thirst one day. They sold a horse 
owned by the cemetery department, and 
used the proceeds to buy alcoholic re- 
freshments. Accounts vary about how 
long they were able to remain drunk. 

The Terre Haute improvement move- 
ment has already extended beyond city 
departments, and is reflected in the atti- 
tude and thinking of the people. Leaders 
of labor, business and civic affairs have 
been made members of various city ad- 
visory committees. City officials and 
employees have become members of 
civic bodies, and men and women who 
never before showed interest in com- 
munity affairs have become civic leaders. 

The most striking example of this new 
community leadership is Anton Hulman, 
Jr., who succeeded his father several 
years ago as head of the wealthy Hulman 
Company, makers of a well-known bak- 
ing powder and other nationally distrib- 
uted products. Until recently, about all 
Terre Haute knew about Tony Hulman 
was that he had played end at Yale, had 
been a crewman and a trackman and, 
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naturally, that he had a lot of money. 
Hulman, a man of a shy and retiring na- 
ture until lately, used to walk about 
Terre Haute virtually unknown to all 
who saw him. He got interested in things 
civic during McMillan’s campaign for 
mayor, and has been going great guns 
ever since. Hulman has been serving on 
all sorts of committees and has become in 
two years about the best-known man in 
town. A few weeks ago he was elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. 

About a year ago, McMillan, tiring of 
wistful talk about Terre Haute needing a 
new airport, appointed a committee to 
raise funds for airport land. One of the 
first people the committee waited upon 
was Hulman, who bought the land him- 
self for the city, paying $116,000, to the 
profound amazement of the committee. 
Organized labor chipped in $14,000 to 
improve the port when the Government 
finishes building it. The airport, which 
will be ready for use shortly, is said to be 
one of the best in Indiana. 

Another of Hulman’scivic-improvement 
projects consisted of his buying, for 
$250,000, a large and unsuccessful sub- 
division, on which the city had been un- 
able to collect taxes for sixteen years. He 
paid the taxes on a settlement basis, and 
has promised to give fifty-two acres of 
the property to Indiana Normal School 
at Terre Haute for an athletic field, as 
soon as the state will build a stadium. 

Meanwhile, Terre Haute, where it 
used to be an awful job to raise money 
for anything, has been going over the top 
on War Bond and Red Cross drives, and 
even won a Wave enlistment contest 


from Indianapolis recently. 
Industry apparently is starting to look 
favorably upon Terre Haute again. An 
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example is the Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, which picked out Terre 
Haute from a number of interested cities 
for the location of its new plant that 
makes penicillin. The plant, which began 
operation recently, is one of the largest 
makers of penicillin in the nation. 

Labor and management appear to 
have reached an understanding in Terre 
Haute, and the city is proud that it has 
lost comparatively few man-hours from 
strikes since the war began. 

Not everybody in Terre Haute gives 
MeMillan and his administration credit 
for helping to cause the city’s changed 
attitude about things. In fact, a number 
of people think McMillan is terrible, and 
that Terre Haute was probably better off 
the way it used to be. Terre Haute at 
present is by no means just one big love 
feast. Disgruntled politicians are keep- 
ing their powder dry against the next 
mayoralty election, in 1946, and vow 
they’re going to get McMillan. 

The mayor himself doesn’t appear to 
worry much. He is laying plans, but 
they are postwar business plans. He 
is trying to figure out some new inven- 
tions for the world of sport. McMillan 
thinks he might stumble onto a good 
campaign idea while meditating on mat- 
ters of business. Politics, he says, is just 
good salesmanship—like the time when 
he sold more athletic hose than anyone 
else in Indiana for a while, after he had 
thought up the idea of designating size 
numbers by different colors of thread in 
the toes. 

If he decides to run for mayor again, 
McMillan hopes his record in office will 
overshadow any campaigning that either 
he or his opponents might do. He feels 
that his record will see him through, and 
his supporters feel sure it will. They like 
to review the accomplishments of the ad- 
ministration and indulge in elaborate 
predictions of things to come. Bill 
Polje, McMillan’s campaign advertising 
Manager, even claims that the moon 


shines fairer these nights along the 
Wabash. And plenty of Terre Haute’s 
good citizens agree with him. 


GeO. 
FESKAS 


“Nine and one half, please!” 
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